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word calcium. The syllable "ped" comes from the Greek word meaning
ground, which we find in such words as pediment. They are soils that
have been formed in climates so dry that the calcium is not washed out
of the upper soil This is a good thing up to a certain point, but it may be
accompanied by two disadvantages. One is that in dry regions vegetation
is not abundant and hence the chances to accumulate humus are smalL
The other is that, where the soil is too dry, the water does not flow away
underground, but comes up again to the surface and there evaporates
into the air. The result is that the lime and other materials which it dis-
solves are not carried away, but are left near the surface in a cake known
as hardpan which makes it difficult to cultivate the soil.

Grassland Soils and a Cross-section from East to West. In middle lati-
tudes a cross-section from east to west shows that the soil improves as one
goes from the seacoast inland. Then a deterioration ensues in the arid
regions of the interior and on the west coast. This is especially clear in.
the United States. The best soils of the East are found in the mature
humid brownerths of places such as Pennsylvania (Plate I). Farther
west, however, in the prairies of Illinois and Iowa, these'change into better
and darker soils known as prairyerths. These are almost black and the
black part is often a foot thick. In the early days the settlers first took up
farms close to the rivers. There they had the advantage of being among
trees and near running water, but the soil is of the brown forest type like
that farther east. The settlers soon discovered that the darker soil back
from the rivers on the open grasslands was much more desirable. It was
harder to get water and wood there, but the soil gave much larger yields.
In fact the situation was just the opposite of what we have seen in Brazil,
for the level interfluves or spaces between the streams are the best, not the
worst. The difference lies in the fact that in true prairie regions in middle
latitudes the winters are cool enough, the glacial soils young enough, and
the amount of leaching so slight that the richness of the soil still remains,
instead of being washed away, as in Brazil. One of the main differences
between the soils of forests and grasslands lies in the fact that grass has a
far larger proportion of roots than trees have, and the grass roots are
short-lived. Dig into a piece of turf, and see how closely the upper soil
is packed with roots. Then dig a bit in the woods and see how much
more scarce the roots are. Bear in mind, too, that many'grasses are
annuals, and even the perennials are by no means so long-lived as trees.
The result is that innumerable grass roots die each year in the grassland,
but not in the forest. The coolness of the climate and the moderate rain-
fall allow the grass roots to remain in the soil and form humus. More-
over, since the grasslands are drier than the forests, more lime remains
in the soil. Thus we get our rich prairie soils.